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haps it may appear a work of supererogation 


The scheme bein: r So ¢ childish, the whole plot 
#0 excee dingly flims sy, it would seem that but 
little reflection were necessary to its rejec- 
tron—that the best possibile treatise in its be- 
half, would of itself be its death-warrant — 
that to scan, would be but to condemn. But 
as a corner stone of the virietian faith, it 
ust retain its place, or crumble down with 
es superstructure raised upon it. ‘To doubt 
or deny the fail of man, would be to doubt or 
deny the Christian religion; and however con- 
tradictory or absurd the doctrine may appear, 
still the system of which it is a part would be 
nothing without it. This is the reason why it 
continues, in open violation to all rules of 
sound reasoning and common sense, to forma 
part of the creed of otherwise intelligent and 
reasonable men. We must cling to it, they 
say, though human reason proclaim it false. 
As we wish to cherish the religion of our fa- 
thers—as we wish to perpetuate the institu- 
tions of ages, the absurdities of that religion. 
the objections to those institutions, must 
be forgotten. The mind too, once trammel- 
led by superstition, seon learns to reconcile o1 
overlook inconsistencies, which would other- 
Wise appear insuperable; and the wishes for 
the truth of a dogma heing enlisted, the most 
absurd propositions are soon assented to. So 
easily does man persuade himself of the re- 
ality of a pleasing fiction. 
+ But it is the duty of him who owns alle- 
giance to no creed because of its antiqui- 
ty—it isthe duty of the philanthropist, while 
error presents itself, to oppose it, and to 
strive to bring men back to reason. Though 
the evidences of the Christian religion had 
been met, and their nothingness exposed a 
thousand times—though every doctrine of the 
system ,!'ad been aualized, and by the mass of 
mankind rejected, still, while there was an 
individual unenligutened to these results, it 
would be the duty of the lover of his species 
to resume the task of instruction, nor forsake 
it, until truth and reason were triumphant.— 
Though he may be unable to produce any 
thing new in support of his propositions, or 
even to present, fully, that which may have 
been already adduced, still may his exertions 





\ \ So much has ben said and written upon this | 
\) doctrine of the Christian religion, that per-' 


to attempt any ‘thing further upon the subject. | 
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\4 FALL OF MAN. These remarks, we think, apply fully to the 
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subject before us, nor do we deem. any other 
apology, for our present undertaking, neces- 
} sary. 

‘The Fall of Man, as we have already ob- 
served, stands foremost on the list of orthodox 
Christian doctrines. In our remarks upon 
this subject, we will first endeavor to state 
what is taught and received as embraced in 
this dogma. The Fall of Man, then, incul- 
cates that man fell physically, morally and 
intellectually. Its history is derived from the 


importance to consider, we will wave at pre- 
sent. We are taught that God created man 
in his own image, holy and pure—that God 
gave him a law of love, to test his obedience, 
—that he disobeyed the law: consequently 
fell, lost the image of God, and became sub- 
ject to moral, temporal, and eternal death. 
That as there was no created being that could 
offer itself as a substitute for man, to suffer 
the penalty of the law, (each belonging to its 
maker,) God determined to take human na- 
ture on himself, and suffer the demands of the 
law. So man was spared, and Jesus Christ 
came and satisfied the law; and he having 
bought us from under the law, we are now 
ubject to him; and to be saved from the con- 
sequences of the fall, it is but necessary to 
believe in him, &c. &c. That though Ged 
accepted of this compromise, yet man died a 
moral death ; that is, his nature was changed 
from holy to unholy, and “that his offspring 
inherit this unholy nature, which, to be render- 
ed fit for the enjoyment of heaven, must be 
changed by the grace and spirit of God. 

The above is a brief statement of the doc- 
trine of the Fali of Man, as taught from the 
pulpit, and by commentators on the Bible. We 
will now examine the history of the * Fall,” 
as narrated by Moses—or for him. 

Man is represented as holding daily inter- 
course with God; consequently acquainted 
with God’s attributes. Man is surrounded 
with comfort and plenty. Thus situated, God 
vives him the law not to eat of the fruit of a 
tree, and annexes the penalty of death for its 
violation. A serpent, or a baboon, (as Clarke 
hasait,) eats of the fruit, and tells man that 
(iod forbade his eating it, because he feared 
that he would become as wise as Deity,— 
Here, then, is man called upon to an exercise 











of that holy intellect bearing the impress of 


tible—the authenticity of which, though of 
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infinite wisdom and purity. ‘I'wo motives are 
presented; the one by God, who had just 
withdrawn his presence, after instructing man, 
by demonstration, of his power, in making 
him a wife from his rib; having just before 
‘* spoke a universe from nought,” and is now 
told that he is to be cut from existence the day 
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death, but did he suffer eternal death, or in 
other words, hell fire? Now if the law re- 
quired this penalty of the transgressor of it, 
the substitute must bear the infliction (for law 
knows no mercy). If Jesus Christ, therefore, 
did not suffer this triple death, the law is not 
satisfied—justice is not done: and no one will 


on which he should dare to taste of the for-} pretend that Christ died morally and eter- 
bidden fruit. The other motive is, a ‘‘ babbling nally, or suffered hell fire. But notwith- 
snake” tells him that the eating of the fruit) standing this, it is held that justice is satisfied 
will improve his intellectual powers, and make} by the substitete. Well, why then is man 
him as wise asGod! What is the result?! made to die, first a moral, and next a tempo- 
He eats the fruit!! believes he is cramming, ral death, and unless he comply with a new 
ideas down his throat to be digested by the, stipulation, namely, faith in Jesus Christ, an 
stomach, fit for his brain to act upon ; believes | eternal death or hell torments? If the substi- 
that he shall next create a world, carry on, tute was acceg&ed, why is the penalty of the 
successful war against the creator of the uni-| original offence inflicted on man? Another 
verse, whom he expects to be his menial and) difliculty presents itself,—the law was given 
dependent; and all this from the powerful! to two, who were individually responsible ; 
stimulus of the juice of an apple! Qh, fie!) both transgressed,—of course both ought to 
why were not temperance societies then in| die; each one certainly ought to have a sub- 
operation? They might have saved the para-| stitute, or justice is defrauded. If two lives 
gon of intelligences an awful fall! We will| were forfeited, must not the law have two? 
not insult the common sense of the reader, by| Christ had but one human life—this he gave 
asking the question, Does your mind give| for Adam, but who died for Eve? Again,— 
credence to the ‘* Fall of Man” as a narra-! If Father Adam and Mother Eve sinned, they 
tion? No, the thickest sculled African would | were accountable for it; but why should their 
not act from the motive, which, it is said, the offspring be made to suffer? Why entail the 
god-like man did. punishment of the parents upon the children ? 
We next view the fall of man asconnected |Is there any justice in the third command- 
with the plan of salvation. Man ate. The law; ment, which says, ‘I ama jealous God, vis- 
said, ‘in the day that thou eatest thereof) iting the iniquity of the father on the children, 
thou shalt surely die.” God accepts a sub-| unto the third and fourth generation?” We 
stitute, who is to die at a certain time. Man, | ask, therefore, if the substitute was accepted, 
therefore, ought to be released. How stands) why was not punishment remitted to the of- 
the case? ifender? Why is it still held that man’s na- 
We are told that, man was spared, that his | ture was changed ; that he fell; that he died a 
species might be perpetuated; and though the moral death; that he is changed from holy to 
temporal death was not then inflicted, yet the} unholy? And why is he made to perpetuate 
moral death wasy. that is, he died to every{ this stream of pollution in his ofispring ?— 
thing good; his nature became corrupt, unho-| The whole doctrine is but a bundle of so-_ 





ly, and unrighteous ; which nature and dispo- | 


sitions he entailed on his posterity, and that if| 


the influence of God’s spirit, he goes to hell, 
and that faith in the atonement of Jesus Christ 


he dies without a renewal of his nature through | 


phisms, derogatory to common sense. 


ALPMA. , 
‘we 


(To be continued.) J w Ss 
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was, and now is, the only condition of salva-| 
tion. | THE DEVIL! 

Let common sense examine this for a mo- | Perceiving in a late number of the Exami- 
ment. Justice required that man should die. | ner, that the enquiry is made, why God did 
If by this death was meant moral, temporal, | not destroy the Devil, and thus banish sin 
and eternal death, then, of course, the substi-| from the world, I have been tempted to com- 
tute must suffer the penalty. If but temporal | mit to paper the following remarks, which, if 
death was meant, originally, it would certainly | considered worthy a place in the Examiner, 
be wnjust to increase the penalty after the law} can be published. 
had been violated. But let us take the ortho- | Although it is generally argued and believed, 
dox ground, and include the triple death—did | that God, viewed as he is as the creator of all 
the substitute suffer the demand of the law!— _, things, must have created the Devil, and that 
did he die a moral death?—become unholy, | it is within his power to dispose of that being 
&c.? it is said that he suffered temporal, at will; still, there is much reason to doubt 
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whether men have fairly eonsidered this mat-) matter, which partook so much of the refrqe 
ter, ere they have thus concluded. We read, | tory nature of its maker, that the good spirit, 
it is true, that the Serpent of Eden was a cre-| though constantly trying to subdue and chas- 
ated being; and upon the authority of Milton, | ten it, could make nothing better of it. This 
the world has been in the habit of believing! belief was one of the early heresies of the 
that this reptile was the Devil, but we are not | Christian church, and is said to have been in- 
so informed in the Scriptures. The ‘‘ beast| troduced by Manes, himself a Persian; but 
of the field,” as he is there called, or the) as we find that it was held to at a much earlier 
‘‘ babbling snake” of some commentators, period by the Gnostics, we may infer that the 
was quite a different animal from ‘that old doctrine is far more ancient. Even the Jewish 
serpent which is the Devil and Satan,” of writers, the ‘‘ old clothes men of the world,” 
which we read in Revelation. We are ex-| have not failed to patch up their thread-bare 
pressly told, that for deceiving the first pair, | garments with what this doctrine could afford ; 
the serpent was condemned to “ go upon its | for they have so dikened their Spirit of Evil 
belly all the days of its life.’ And no one|to their Spirit of Good, that it would require 
will pretend that the being mentioned in the Devil himself to tell one from the other. 
Peter “as a roaring lion, walking about,| And, as some writer has already remarked, 
seeking whom he might devour,” or in Job,| were we to transpose the names throughout 
as conversing with God, and telling hin that the Bible, no great confusion would result 
he came from ‘walking up and down in the from the alteration. All the attributes and 
earth,” or in Matthew, as conducting the actions of the one, could, without contradic- 
‘« Sa@iour of the world” to the pinnacle of the tion, be as well applied to the other; which 
temple, and te pting him there—was the sub-| we sometimes find the different writers doing: 
ject of such . -urse. witness 2 Sam. xxiv. 1, where it is said that 
We must, therefore, acquit God of the the Lord moved David to number Israel, while 
charge of having created the Devil, or of be- | from 1 Chron. xxi. 1, it appears that ‘* Satan 
ing liable for his actions. stood up against Israel, and provoked David 
Nor do we any where read in the holy text, to number Israel.”” The “ father of lies,” 
that Hell was an invention of the Deity’s: we too, never done a worse act than the slaying 
hear nothing of itscreation. Heaven was, or| of the Midianites, the deceiving of Ahab, or 
‘‘the heavens” were, we are told, created ;' the sacrificing an innocent person to atone for 
but not Hell. And as Deity must have dwelt} the involuntary offence of another. ° Well 
some where previous to this creation of hea- | may the Christian pray, “lead us not into 
ven, it may be, for aught Christendom knows , temptation,” since the power and the will 
to the contrary, that Hell was his abiding | seem so equally possessed by these two pow- 
place, along with the other co-eternal power, |ers. Indeed, from the data on which the 
the Devil, long before the creation of the; Christian religion is founded, it seems that the 
universe was thought of by the one, or the, two rival powers were constantly creating like 
despoiling of the work by the other. Hell, | impressions on the minds of their subjects, 
therefore, may not be so easily ‘* filled up,” who, for the most part ‘*fence men,” were will- 
either from power or inclination, as the querist ing to remain undecided as to the supremacy 
alluded to would suppose. ‘of either. ‘The Devil is always acknowledged 
Indeed could the rational mind at all give to be a powerful rival, when the line of dis- 
assent to the dogma of a Devil, it would be. tinction is attempted at all. ‘* Curse ye Me- 
forced to the conclusion, that the government roz, said the angel of the Lord, curse ye bit- 
of the world was in a great measure (perhaps terly the inhabitants thereof; because they. 
the greater) shared by the being which the came not to the help of the Lord against the 
dogma supposes. And so nearly do the char-. mighty 3” (Judg. Ves 23:) that is, his high 
acters of the two powers approximate, that | mightiness, the Devil. This mighty personage 
perhaps it would be difficult for an impartial ‘too, is a consuming fire, and master of cere- 
judge to decide, which was the mightier; or, | monies at the brimstone banquets of the nether 
indeed, which was which—which God and; world; ani the Lord is a *consnming fire,” 
which Devil. (Heb. xii. 29,) and a frequenter of hell; 
It is curious to observe, that wherever the!’ —‘*If I make my bed in hell, behold! thou 
belief of a Devil, or Spirit of Evil, has ob-| art there.” (139.h Psalm.) The Devil is a 
tained credence, the Spirit of Good has always‘ roaring lion, seeking whom he may devour ;”” 
been placed upon a level, or confounded with | (1 Pet. v.8;) and the Lord says, “I will 
it. The Persians believed that there were two devour them like a lion;” (Hos. xiii. 4, 93) 
co-eternal spirits, or beings, the one evil and| ‘*the Lord shall roar like a lion,” (Hos, xi. 
the other good. That the evil spirit created 10,) &c. Horns, too, has the Spirit of Evil, 
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and so has the Spirit of Good. ‘The great 
red dragon of Revelation had seven heads 
and ten horns, (xii. 3,) but how the latter 
were disposed we know not ;—not a horn and 
a half for each head. ‘This should be e ques- 
tion for commentators. ‘The Spirit of Good 
(though “before him went a pestilence, and 
burning coals went forth at his feet”) wore his 
horns on his hands; (Habak. iii. 4;) the 
pranks of the Holy Ghost notwithstanding ; 
(Matth. i. 20.) 

Learned writers maintain that the very 
names given to the two beings are the saine in 
meaning. ‘* Lucifer,” for instance, is said to 
mean, the *‘ morning star ;” and according to 
Revelation, “I Jesus am the morning star.” 
Cruder says, that the Jews called their Deity 
Adonai, which meane, ** My Lords,” i. e., 
their lordships, God and Devil. ‘ Shaddai,” 
also, was applied to the co-powers, that is, 
**the destroyers.” Abandon,” says Taylor, 
‘*is compounded of the two words, Adda, 
Father, and Don, Lord: whereby all good 
Christians may know’ who ict is that they ad- 
dress, when God doth send the spirit of his 
son into their hearts, whereby they cry, .@bba, 
Father: and we perceive that it was no breach 
of Christian eharity, but a most correct appli- 
cation of the strictly scientific language, when 
our blessed Saviour to!d the Jews, ‘ Ye are of 
your Father, the Devil.’ ”’ The Greek name 
of the Devil, answers to the Latin Apollo, the 
well known name of the Sun, or Lord and 
giver of light. This brings us to the origi 
of the two words, God and Devil, and dis- 
closes the reason why they have been con- 
founded. 

Satan, the commonest epithet given to the 
Devil, is of Chaldee origin, and signifies the 
Spirit of Evil, or the principle farthest remo- 
ved from the Spirit of Good; which was the 
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‘* Fear made their Devils, and weak hope their Gods.’’ 
Imploring the Spirit of Good, on the one hand, 
to dispense blessings, and the Spirit of Evil, 
upon the other, to withhold punishments, the 
two powers soon became a unit, as to Impor- 
tance, and the “Adonai,” or * My Lords,” 
were, for a time, indissolubly united. Hence, 
on their separation, by those who knew nothing 
of their astronomical origin, the confusion of 
attributing precisely the same powers and 
characters to each; each being a mixture of 
good and evil, and neither having the prepon- 
derence of good. ‘Thus did extremes meet: 
so that Satan now is as nearly alied to the 
principle of good, as Saturday is to Sunday. 

Drapnouvs. 





For the Western Examiner. 
“The Reformed Alphabet and Orthography ; 
applicable to all languages: with hints for 
the conbination of all languages iio one. 
By Lewis Masquerienr.” 


Messrs. Editors: I have just read a pam- 
phlet of the above title, and can truly say that 
the views contained therein are to me new. I 
had been educated to believe that there were 
five vowels, with their diflerent sounds; but 
am now convinced that these different sounds 
of each vowel, are other vowels. Nothing 
seems plainer to me, than that the vowels 
heard in the words fate, fat, me, met, far, pin, 
no, nor, more, tub and bull, have not the least 
resemblance to each other in‘sound, and should 
all be consiered as distinct vowels; and that 
instead of there being but fire, there are eleven 
vowels. FT am also jorcibly struck with the 
absurdity of considering, where one of two 
vowel letters is only sounded, that the other 
isa dipthong. Of about twenty-five dipthongs 
enumerated by others, this author finds only 











Sun, the giver of goodness and happiness to 
man, and the replenisher of the earth. Saturn, | 
the reverse of this solar goodness, hence be-| 
came regarded as a bad deity, or Satan, when 
the personification of the two, and the worship 
of the sun, became common. Saturn dweit in | 
the cold and dreary regions of the extreme of 
solar iniluence, orheil; while the sun, variously 
ealled Jupiter, Jehovah, Hercules, &c., smiled 
upon the earth from his seat above the hea- 
vens. The Sun and Saturn, or Satan, were 
always typical of extreme principles; hence 
the dedication of the first day of the week to 
to the Sun, and the lastto Saturn :, which last 
dedication shows that Satan himself became 
at length an object of worship, afier having 
become personitied as th¢ spirit of evil; bai- 
barous nations universally worshipping the 


two; and these seem so different (when rapid- 
ly pronounced) from the elements which come 
pose them, that I think it would have been as 


| well to have classed them with the vowels; 


and thes to have cousidered our alphabet as 
composed of thirteen vowels and. about twen- 
ty-une or five consonants. The view which 
Mr. M. has given of the nature of a conse 
nant, | think very correct. ‘The movements 
of the parts of the mouth seem‘ to me really 
what coustitutes a consonant: it ean have no 
sound of itseif: itis absurd to consider any of 
the consonants as having a sound entitling it 
to be called a semi-vowel. The names which 
ihe has given to the consonants, are certainly 
more scientilic than those of the old alphabet. 
By naming them all with the vowel e, their 
difference in modiiying the mood is certainly 





evil epirit as well as the good— 


more plainly perceived. 
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The giving of a distinct letter to each vowel evening to a very Incid and able discourse on 
and consonant, is certviuly a great improve- Purgatory, the following difficulty presented 
ment, and should be speedily adopted. It) itself to my mind; and as I found myself 
really supercedes all necessity for the use of! unable to solve it, I have thought that it would 
figures to point out the vowcls, when every | not be amiss to propose it to those who may be 
vowel has a distinct letter to represent it; and, better versed in such matters than myself. It 
the ingenuity of the author in adopting the | is this: 
smal! capital letters, together with some of | Suppose that an individual on the approach 
the best siaped of the cominon letters, to build | of death, were to leave to the functionaries of 
up a new alphabet, affords a plan certainly | the Catholic church, ample means to procure 
much better than the inventing of new letters. | the saying of tnasses for his soul when in pur- 
The small capital letters are far superior in| gatory ; and suppose that these rites were af- 
shape tothe cominon letter, and there ceriain-/| terwards neglected, would the individual who 
ly wou'd be no inconvenienc in adopting them, | had-thas prudentiaily acted be entitied to the 
if the mode of spelling remained as itis now, | celief anticipated ? or would the agreement be 
As tie author manages to represent the differ-| null and void, and without bearing upon his 
ent vowels, by letters that indifferently stood | future destiny? If the priests are the authori- 
before for several of them, the transition wouid | zed agents of God, it seems to me that all 
be easv from the old to the new alphabet. | contracts, bargains, &c. made by them relative 
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Thus the differently shaped letters, a, a and a, | to a future state, should be held to in good 
represent promisculously the sounds heard in| 
the words fate, fat, fur and fadl. Now each | 
of these words in the new alphabet has a 
distinct letter to represent its vowel; thus, a) 
in fate, a in fat, a in far, and o in foll. | 
The author proposes the spelling of words | 
according to the letters, to the whole extent of | 
the principle. This has been urged by seve- 
ral philosophers. Dr. Fraiuklin, for one, urged 
the propriety of this mode of spelling; and 
from the circumstance that iiliterate persons 
always spelled more according to the letters, | 
he inferred the ease with which all persons | 
would learn to spell in this manner. This 
spelling of words with so many silent letters, 
makes it dithcult to spell correctly, unless | 
taught when young. Many of the most tal- | 
ented men that have ever existed, have been 
bad spellers. It is astonishing, how long such 
palpable errors are suffered to exist, when 
their reform would be productive of so much | 
ease in the spelling and pronanciation of lan- |} 
guage. The same reason that there is for let- | 
ters to represent some of the vowels, holds} 
much better for letters to represent the whole | 
of them. | 
There is something grand in the idea of | 
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combining languages, and thus having a uni-| 
versal dialect. ‘This certainly comes up to} 
the idea of a universal language better than 
that of Leibnitz, who coniemplated a general 
language fur scientific men only; but in this, 
one all mankind can partake. I therefore | 
heartily concur in the wish of the author, that 
would take this 


a cenvention of learned me: 
OssERVER. 


subject under consideration. 
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AN IMPORTANT QUERY. 


Messrs. Editors: While Kstening the other 


-—. 


faith by the individual or individuals whose 
agents they are; and that therefore, should 
they no? fulfill their part of the duty, the firm 
that sent them ought to redeem the pledge 
given by them. If the Lord or his agents re- 
ceive money, they should render an equiva- 
lent. [am anxious to have this point settled, 
before [ subscribe to the otherwise convenient 
system of buying passports to paradise. 
Latirat. 


[ We can give our correspondent no infor- 
mation upon this important matter. Whether 
an action could be brought in the ‘court 
spiritual” against the agents, for ** procuring 
money under false pretences,” or a breach of 
contract, we know not; ** the ways of the Lord 
are not as man’s ways.”—Eprrors. ] 





For the Western Examiner. 
INDIAN SERENADE, 
Noted down by a Traveller at Prairie du Chien. 
Eweet forest flower, awake and smile! 
While thy pure, plaintive notes beguile, 
(Lone prairie bird.) our evening hours, 


Mid softly silent dewy showers! 


Oh Love, with eyes solike the fawn, 
Thou lov'st to meet the early morn ! — 
‘Thy eyes to me give life anew, 
As to the fiower tle morning dew! 
Thy breath to me is like the rose, 
Which Spring’s pellucid rays unclose : 
Sweet as her siniies at evening hour, 
Vhen Luna gilds each sylvan bower! 


My throbbing heart thy presence thrills, 

And through each nerve new life distils { 
Fach thought of thee renews life’s tide, 
only, Indian Bride! 


My pledg’d, my 
A. Thi ae 
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Nationa: AL . Marine Hosriraus on THE Mis-! 


SISSIPPLE AND ITS TRIBUTARY STREAMS. 


We are happy to observe that the public 
mind has at length become awakened to the 
importance of establishing a chain of National 
flospitals along the great water courses of the 
west and the lakes of the north. The plan, 
we believe, was first suggested by our philan- 
thropic and enterprising fellow-townsman, Dr. 
C. Campbell; and to him and to Dr. Drake 
of Cincinnati, much credit is due for their late 
exertions towards its furtherance. An able 
article (for which we are serry we have not 


room) on this subject, was recently given to | 


the public, through the pages of the Western 


Medical Journal, by the Editor, Dr. Drake; | 
and so decidedly favorable has been the im- | 
pression made by it, that we have not heard a | 


dissenting voice to the plan suggested. Me- 


morials too are preparing, throughout the | 
west, to be submitted to our national councils | 
at their approaching session ; and if our west- | 
ern members speak the voice of their constitu- | 


ents, the plan must succeed. Indeed, it seems 
to us that the importance of the work will | 
commend it to every member who may have | 
the interests of our common country at all at | 
heart. It is emphatically a national work 
and perhaps the greatest, and one that promi-_| 
ses the greatest benefits, that we have yet been 
called tocontemplate. Ifthe national improve- 
ments on our Atlantic coast are necessary, 
(and the west, we believe, has invariably ac- 
quiesced in them,) equally so are those under 
consideration. ‘The seaboard has its break- 
waters, its artificial harbors, and its marine 
hospitals, all erected and supported at tho ‘ 
expense of the general government; but most 
certainly the protection aflorded by these to 
the lives of mariners, is not more called for, 
than the protection promised by a line of hos- 
pitals along the great. water courses of the 
west, and which thousands of travellers, from 
every quarter of the globe, annually need 
against the ravages of disease, and the 
accidents incident to inland navigation. ‘Fhe 

west has heretofore asked litfle or nothing of 
a general government; and now that she | 
requests its co-operation in a project ef such | 
vast moment as the one under consideration, 
one which concerns all, it is hoped that her 
request will not pass unregarded. 





REV. MR. GREATRAKE. 
Twice, recently, has our city been favored 
with the lectures of this gentleman on the 
** Signs of the Times.” His lecture on the 
evening of the dih inst. was well attendéd, 


ani ine aa 
probation bye every liberal minded person pre- 
‘sent. Jt is true, there was a little wincing 
§ among some of the auditory, but—just w here 
it might have been expected. Mr. Greatrake, 
as a lecturer, is the most formidable enemy of 
Priestcraft we have ever met with. We hope 
he may not relax his exertions in the good 
cause he has espoused. Whatever his own 
peculiar views of theolugy may be, they matter 
not; he will not find the really liberal refusing 
to hear him on that score. 


The following remarks, relative to the lectures 
of this gentleman, are cut from the St. Clair 
Gazette, of theSth inst. “LL n,” i.e. Leba- 
/hon, Ill., where he was denounced:as a crazy 
jinan, ne ods his labors about as much as any 
place we know of,—excepting, perhaps, the 
** Andover of the West.” 








| 


‘“« Fixtract of a letter from a gentleman to his 
friend. 

® Dear Sir—Elder Greatrake, from Pitts- 
burgh, has made his appearance in this vicini- 
ity —a very rare phenomenon in this country, 
|both as to name and nature, or practice. He 
has not only made his appearance as a preach- 
er of the gospel, but lectures occasionally on 
iwhat he calls the ‘‘ signs of the times.” He 
}appears to be a man of education, talent and 
| loquence—delivers himself with great ease 
and candor :—And the manner in which he 
seems to use up the Judas money beggars, and 
the Doctor Ely political religious auxiliary 
societies, is a ‘sin to Crockett.’ This man 
was, some time since, spoken of in the ** Pio- 
neer;” and not only denounced, but pronoun- 
ced, to be a dangerous man. ‘This was, no 
doubt, true, for he has so completely raked off 
the covering, aud exposed the deception of 
those who call money the Lord’s treasure, 
that, Jackson-like, he has in a great measure, 
‘removed the deposites’ ack nto the people’s 
| pockets. Uyrn his first appearance, our great 
| peck, (which has since disappeared,) sunk 
'down tothe size of ahalf peck, and is now not 
“quite large enough for a missionary * toll dish.’ 
But the money-hunting divines, who have had 
their sway too long in this country, have al- 
\ready turned the key: s of their Inquisition upon 
him; for some have already, witha very long 
| faced appearance, and hard words, both here 
;and away up yonder, pronounced him a deist; 
'while others away over yonder, at our neigh- 
boring town of L- n, say he is crazy: and 
to eap the climax, others, of the some party, 
ivulgarly say he is a blackguard. To them, 
this, no doubt, is true—for, as I heard a man 
‘in this pli ice say the other day, that joking 
the truth at any one was always received as 











aud, if we mistake not, was reecived with ap- ithe worst kind of ‘ blackguardism.’ So that 
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vou see the inquisitorial policy is, if they can motives, unwilling, at once, to subscribe for the 
get the people to believe that this Great- rake, work.’ 
(who is removing the rubbish, and exposing | What say our friends to the above ofler? 
, the nakedness of their money schemes,) is a One hundred and twenty dollars thus applied ’ 
deist, a blackguard, or an idiot, they will then | annually, would neutralize the influence of a 1 
have completely put —- out of the way of thousand dollars’ worth of tracts. hi 
‘endangering their cra | | 
Acts, chap. 19.—* For a certain man named | f° LIBERAL BOOKS. 4 
Demetrius, a silversmith, which made silver Since our last, we have received the invoice 
shrines for Diana, brought no small gain unto! of an assortment of rare and valuable Lib- 
the crafismen ; ,eral Books, forwarded from Bosten about the 
‘Whom he called together with the work-| middle of Oetober, for this office. So soon 
men of like occupation, and said, Sirs, Ye|as they are at hand, we shall furnish our 
know that by this craft we have our wealth. | peaders witha catalogue of them. {G» There 
‘Moreover, ye see and hear, that not alone! are some ‘Tracts too, among them, which we 
at Ephesus, but almost throughout all Asia, jptend for the re! igious portion of the commu- 
this Paul hath persuaded and turned away nity, gratis. i 
much people, saying, that there be no gods: “ 
which are made with hands: 
‘So that not only this our craft is in danger 

















It is fortunate that the errors of men, are 
more frequently errors of opinion than of 


to ght; but also that the te 2 
be set at nought; at the temple of | | practice, oul that they frequently subscribe to \ 
the great goddess Diana should be despised, | ; 

' theories which they think not of te sting in their j 
and her magnificence should be destroyed, | , os. 
whe 1] Asia and the world worshippeth.’ ” ’ intercourse with their fellow men.“ If any 

a — | man love not the Cord Jesus Christ, let him 
7 ’ . ibe Anathema Maranatha.” ‘This principle 
GENEROUS PATRONS Apap. 


ee carried out in practice, would produce a most 
It is with feelings of pleasure and gratitude, | Christian state of society. 

that we acknowledge the receipt of $20 from) 
a gentleman of Christian county, Kentucky, | 
and of $5 from another individual of the same | 
county; to be applied to the distribution of the; We have just put up a hundred dollars’ 
Examiner ¢ among those who, though of liberal | worth of books for the office of the Western 
principles, would not wish to incur the expense | 1 xaminer, St. Louis, Mo.. where liberal books 
and the odium both of making themselves ac-' are scarcely yet known, but where fanaticism 
quainted with the arguments of ** Infidelity.” | has been my iking unwearied exertions to plant 
It is really cheering to meet with such frie nds its standard. These books, we are assured by 
occasionally ; ; for those who put their barks up| our correspondent, will notonly be bought, but 
stream, and ‘ply against the current, are not} read with avidity. ‘This is all we ask, all we 
wont to meet with much encouragement from), want. One ounce of sound reason and com- 
the thousands who fioat around. |mon sense, the argument of Free Enquirers, 
eae donation of $20 is by a gentleman) will outweigh a pound of the assertions , the 
ho has already done much for the cause, both | | declamations an d the sophistry of fans antics. — 
in his own section of country and elsewhere ;| We should be happy to supply all our agents 
and as an earnest of further assistance, he) who can make it convenient and profi‘able to 
now makes the following ‘themselves to seil books, with as many as 
LIBERAL OFFER. | they can dispose of; we shall make it an object 
‘tothem, as we sell them at a very liberal dis- 
“‘T propose, as an earnest of the deep i m- “count. Books can be forwarded from Boston 
terest I feel in the extension of those princi-! 1 New Orleans, and from thence to any part 
ples for which you are contending, and which | | of che Waeleen country, 
Tam coniidently persuaded are conducive to| . 
the purest morality, to obligate myself (in soil a deiaddell ae 

honor) to remit to the Western Examiner $20 | MINISTERS AND MISSIONARIES, 
annually, if the additional sum of $160 can? If these men were aes the Jesuits of by-gone 
be pledged in like manner by any individual, days, men of Jearning and intelligence, (which 
or number of individuals, and the fact made; was the true canse of the Jesuistical ascen- 
known through the columns of your paper;) dency among the wise and good,) the case 
the whole to be a applied to the gratuitous dis-} would be less intoleral ble, These men being 
tribution of the Examiner among individuals, generally fo aeay themselves, would wish to 


who may be willing to read, but, from various’ bring every thing to their own standard, and 
} 





= ee ELENA Cee 
I'rom the Boston Investigator. 
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at the same time insist, “* that knowledge can- @. Ww. & A. J. WATS, 
not exist with true piety.” OFFICE OF THE FREE ENQUIRER, 

The Religious Magazine makes a call for| Wo. 94 Chatham-siree!, near Pearl street, 
4,609 more Presbyterian Ministers, to be em- NEW-YORK, 

oy ed in evangelizing the people of these Inform their friends and the public, that they have 





‘hited States, ~and 20.2C0 Missionaries to! for sa! Cy (ut the above place, ) a large assortment of 

convert the heathen: : and a pr iest lat e ly decla- | LIBER: “eo os IOKS, includin £ the follow wid, , wh ole- 
sale and retai 

red from the sacred desk, “that every other | °° es ,.” 
male adult, should be educated for the minis | nates to 

" Pe ee ar oe Shelly, Owen, Thomas Paine, Thomas Jefferson, 
iry. We should like rye know, where there is! ' Kueelaid, Voltaire, Palmer, R. D. Qwea, V olney, Dr. 
sach a small number left to dance, who will | Cooper, Frances Wright, Taylor, D’ Holaack, ‘Law- 


pay this mighty host of fiddlers?—Lib. dv. | rence, &e, 
se | AD BNET) BE PROMO LTT POEMS SSNS CT EN 
} 
| 
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Up ro Sxurr.—A volume of Tralian poems |  Missorrt.— Harrison Munday, Clarkesville, Pike 
Jately received in the British metropelis, fur-|Co.; Benj. Means, Palmyra, Marion Co.; R. Dallam, 

e re ‘eo a n 9 Fi} mite hie > er Bf / 45 

nishes fine emusement {or the learned Vi ita.— | Che nert le, ¢ On0r pet Co. a on Chariton, 
; ae, trito . P. De Guine, Fredericktown, Madi- 
One of them has shown h'mself up to snuff in |<" riton Co.; F. P. De Guine, Fredericktown, Madi 

es Coane a ae a ms dees ison co; Wm. Gracy, Commerce, Scott co. 
Siving a mes 7 Interpretation to some of these | fxursors.—Dr. A. TT. Crow,~Galena: P. J. Hohb- 
effusions. The following is a free translation! son, Carruiiton, Green Co.; Lewis Masquerier, Car- 


of the lines on sHeCczIng: | thaze, Hancock Co.; Lk. G. Potter, Lebanon, St. Clair 
‘ }co.; ‘Thomas Luttrell, Franklin, Morgan co. 
What a moment! Whata doubt! | Mucmican Tren.—Stewart McKee, Plattesville. 
All my nose, inside and ont, | Arkansas ‘Ter.—John H. Reed, Little Rock. 
All my thrilli sok! a Inptana.—John Abbot, New Albany; J. G. Dufour, 
my Senay, Venting casstic, 'P. M. Veray; L. Gex, P. M. Nee Harmony; Baniz 
Pyramid rhinoserostic i & Baxter, Madison. 
Wants to snceze and cannot do it! Ouro. —Jas. pomenrant, Cincinnati; John Hial- 


. , 7 stead, P. M., FEaglerille, Ashtabula Co.; Abraham 
honk Pe MP aria A Si Knisley, P. M. C Columbia, Hamilton Co.; John Clug- 
Now with rapturous torment wrings me, ston, P OT 
Now says, ‘‘ Sneeze, you fool, get through it.’’ Kesxtucxy.—Jacob Walter, Lowzsriile; J. 3. Mor- 
Shec—shee—Oh, ’tis most del-1shi— rison, Morrisonrille, Trigg Co.; Andrew Ross, Coring- 
Lshi—ishi—moat del-ishi — ton, Campbe I] Co.; Garritt Meriwether, Oak Grete, 
({Tang it! I shall sneeze till spring, ) Mussissirp1—-David Shockney, Vicksburg. 
Spuff’s a most delicious thing ! Vireista—Wm. W. Ward, ‘Leesville, Campbell Co.; 
Robert Hamilton, Lexington. 
| Pexnsytv ANSA. —John F. De Prefontaine; German- 
| towns Geo. Phillippy, Myerstown. 
“ TTalloo, mister,” said a Yankee to} New Yoru.—H. D. Robinson, Editor of Free En- 
, quirer, City of N. Y.; Dr. E. B. Woodworth, P. M. 
a teainster, who appeared in eome- Flint Creel:; Lew? is Little. Hudson; Lyman W ‘heeler, 


thing of a hurry, “what time Is it 2 Buffalo; John F. ‘Townley, Manchester, Ontario co.; 
, Qo 4 ; _ + | Geo. Monroe, Auvlurn; Warman Hardaway, Troy; 
aieiie e are you going * now deep Si Col. B. K. Lyon, P. M., Naples. 


the creck? and what is the price of (Mr Wiiuias C, Barnows, authoriaed 
buiter2” “Past one, most two—| travelling Agent. 

home—waist deep—and II pence,” wesee 

was the reply. The Wrsrran Exawixer is published in 
the City of St. Louis, on the ist and loth of 
. a , 1 every month, at the low price of Oxe Dollar 
The following is a literal copy of a! and Filly Cents per annum, payable in ad- 


billet sent hy a clerk of a we sh in: vance. 











Warwickshire,to a neighboring friend; _So"Asents, or others, by forwarding $10, 


ea tans Mihene O will be entitlkd to eight copies. 
oF the same Caiing: ear Jchn— O<¢7°The ligends of liberal principles through- 


Wul you bury my wife and ill bury outthe Unita, are respectiully requested to 
yourn ony ut her day when you wa nt accept the Agency of this paper. and aid us in 


. -oeorinae entcerphere 
ne s} all be ver h LU p on time, ] | proce ring sur eat ; 
“oe ies to PT baie (yy Communications, post paid, may be ad- 
d git 


dressed to the ** Edtters of the Western Exam 





Winuram Turxer.” | iner, St. Louis.” 











